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Higher  Rents? 

The  Property  Owners’  campaign  for  an  increase  in  rents  is  now  in  full 
swing.  A  letter  from  Tory  M.P.  Mr.  Marples  in  The  Times  of  May  1  took 
the  view  that  houses  were  falling  into  decay  because  rents  restricted  at 
pre-war  levels,  were  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  repairs  at  post-war 
prices.  The  spate  of  correspondence  which  followed  this  letter  was  summed 
up  by  The  Times  on  May  17  in  a  leading  article  :  “There  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  the  repairs  problem  cannot  be  tackled  without  some  increase 
of  rents”. 

The  landlords’  campaign  has  been  greatly  helped  by  a  recent  Memoran¬ 
dum  from  the  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors,  whose  proposals  for  a  * 
drastic  increase  in  rents  has  also  received  the  blessing  of  The  Times.  This  * 
scheme  has  received  wide  publicity  and  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  land¬ 
lords  as  their  programme. 

There  are  probably  between  eight  and  ten  million  families  whose  rents 
are  frozen  at  1939  levels  under  the  Rent  Restriction  Acts,  and  proposals 
for  any  increase  in  these  rents  would  therefore  affect  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  population. 

Below  we  examine  the  surveyors’  scheme  and  some  of  the  arguments 
habitually  used  by  the  property  owners. 


Scheme  of  the  Chartered  Surveyors 

The  Surveyors  state  that  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  survey  through 
their  members,  they  have  found  that  the  amount  spent  by  a  landlord  on 
repairs,  insurances,  etc.,  in  1939,  was  about  equal  to  the  “statutable  deduc¬ 
tion”  from  gross  value  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rateable  value  of 
the  property.* 

These  “statutable  deductions”  are  on  a  sliding  scale  which  varies  from 
40%  of  the  gross  value  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  rated  houses  to  20%  in 
the  case  of  the  most  expensive.  For  example,  for  a  house  with  a  rateable 

value  of  £12,  the  “gross  value”  will  have  been  £19,  and  the  “statutable 

deduction”  £7.  It  is  this  “statutable  deduction”  of  £7  which,  the 
surveyors  claim,  was  spent  on  repairs,  etc.,  in  1939. 

The  Surveyors  state  that  by  March  1951  the  cost  of  repairs  had  risen 
by  175%  over  the  level  of  1939,  that  is  to  say  that  repairs  that  cost  £1  in 

1939  now  cost  £2  15s.  Therefore,  the  Surveyors  claim,  in  the  case  of  the 

house  mentioned  above,  the  landlord  now  needs  not  £7  a  year  to  keep  his 
property  in  repair  but  £19  5s. — or  an  additional  £12  5s.  The  Surveyors 
therefore  propose  that  the  rent  be  increased  by  the  necessary  amount — in 
this  case  that  £12  5s.  be  added  on  to  the  rent. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  a  little  more  detail  what  this  proposal  would  mean 
for  rents  of  varying  levels.  This  is  not  easy  to  do  because  while  the  rents 
of  “old  controlled”  houses  are  often  similar  to  their  “gross  values”  the 

*  Under  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act  of  1925  the  rateable  value  of  a  house  is  decided  by  first 
determining  its  “gross  value”,  which  is  defined  as  the  rent  at  which  the  particular  house  “might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year”  excluding  rates.  From  this  “gross  value”,  certain  “statutable 
deductions”  are  made  according  to  a  scale,  and  the  amount  remaining  is  the  rateable  value.  For  certain 
classes  of  property  this  method  of  assessment  will  be  changed  under  the  new  valuation  which  comes  into 
force  in  1953. 
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rents  ot  “new-controlled”  houses  are  usually  well  above  “gross  value”. 
But  in  the  following  table  we  give  examples  which,  we  think,  would  be 
fairly  typical. 


Present  weekly 

Gross 

Type  of  House 

net  rent  * 

Value 

Old  Controlled  House 

6s. 

£15 

Pre-1919  new-controlled 

9s. 

£22 

house 

14s. 

£24 

»  >■  ,,  .  . 

20s. 

£35 

>,  »  »  .  . 

30s. 

£60 

Rateable  Statutable  Increase  Weekly  0/o  Inc. 

Value  Deduction  for  repairs  inc.  in  in  rent 


rent 


£9 

£6 

£10 

10s. 

4s. 

66% 

£15 

£7 

£12 

5s. 

4s. 

8d. 

52% 

£17 

£7 

£12 

5s. 

4s. 

8d. 

33% 

£26 

£9 

£15 

15s. 

30% 

£48 

£12 

£21 

8s. 

3d. 

28% 

*  These  rents  do  not  include  rates 


In  this  table  the  real  nature  of  this  scheme  is  revealed.  The  four 
million  families  still  living  in  “old-controlled”  houses  would  suffer  the 
biggest  proportionate  increase  in  their  rents  ;  the  scheme  is  in  fact  graded 
so  that  the  poorest  will  pay  the  biggest  percentage  increase. 


What  the  scheme  would  mean  to  the  landlord 

Let  us  see  what  the  Surveyors’  scheme  would  mean  in  theory.  In  the 
case  of  the  14s.  a  week  house  in  the  table  above  the  landlord  gets  £36  8s.  a 
year  in  rent.  According  to  the  Surveyors,  the  landlord  used  to  spend 
£7  a  year  on  repairs,  etc.  Let  us  assume  that  he  was  a  conscientious  landlord 
and  really  did  spend  £7  a  year,  this  still  left  him  £29  income^ — a  pretty  good 
cut.  The  Surveyors  now  want  the  tenant  to  pay  an  extra  £\2  a  year  in 
rent  so  that  the  landlord  can  improve  his  property  at  the  tenant’s  expense 
and  go  on  getting  £29  a  year.  Under  no  circumstances  must  the  sacred 
£29  belonging  to  the  landlord  be  broken  into  or  squeezed,  the  tenant  must 
be  the  one  to  pay  out. 

All  this  is  in  theory.  In  practice  we  know  that  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  £\2  would  ever  be  spent  on  repairs  at  all.  And  assuming  that 
there  would  be  about  ten  million  houses  affected  by  this  scheme  and  that 
the  average  increase  in  rent  would  be  about  £\2,  the  scheme  would  put  a 
cool  j£120  million  a  year  straight  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlord  class. 

Are  rents  “unfair”  to  the  landlord? 

The  scheme  of  the  Chartered  Surveyors  starts  from  the  assumption 
that  in  1939  rents  were  “fair”,  the  landlord  was  doing  repairs  as  he  should 
do,  and  everything  in  fact  was  as  it  should  be.  In  actual  fact  the  opposite 
was  the  case. 

There  are  four  million  “old-controlled”  houses  in  this  country,  whose 
rents  were  fixed  in  1920.  At  that  time,  building  costs  were  very  high,  and 
the  landlords  were  claiming,  as  they  are  now,  that  the  1914  rents  to  which 
they  were  then  restricted  were  not  enough  to  allow  them  to  do  repairs. 
Under  the  1920  Act  they  were  therefore  allowed  to  add  on  40%  to  the  1914 
rent  ;  15%  of  this  was  supposed  to  represent  increased  profit  to  the  landlord 
and  25%  was  to  cover  increases  in  the  cost  of  repairs.  The  Government 
Committee  of  the  day  were  quite  convinced  that  these  new  1920  rents  were 
enough  to  pay  for  repairs  and  bring  in  the  landlord  a  “fair”  return. 
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Shortly  after  this,  building  costs,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  repairs, 
fell  very  heavily.  For  example  the  average  building  cost  per  square  foot 
for  local  authority  houses  fell  from  20s.  2£d.  in  1920  to  9s.  4d.  in  1922. 
Repairs  were  probably  costing  less  than  half  what  they  had  done  when  the 
rents  were  fixed.  From  then  on  repairs  and  building  Costs  stayed  low  with 
minor  variations  right  through  until  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world  war. 
In  1939  the  building  cost  per  square  foot  was  still  only  9s.  6d. 

During  the  early  ’30’s  there  were  many  demands  by  the  Labour  Move¬ 
ment  that  the  permitted  increase  given  in  1920  when  building  costs  were 
soaring  should  be  reduced.  It  was  claimed  with  perfect  truth  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  landlords  were  pocketing  a  much 
larger  sum  than  the  1920  Act  had  ever  intended.  But  the  Government 
refused  to  reduce  the  rents,  and  for  twenty  years  the  landlords  reaped  a 
colossal  profit. 

If  we  assume,  as  the  Surveyors  do,  that  the  cost  of  repairs  is  now  175% 
above  1939  it  follows  that  they  are  not  more  than  25%  above  1920  levels 
when  the  rents  were  first  fixed.  And  if  we  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the 
rent  goes  in  repairs,  it  might  be  possible  to  argue  that  landlords  are  now 
entitled  to  an  increase  of  5  %  in  the  rent  if  they  are  to  get  the  same  return 
or  profit  which  was  considered  justified  in  1920.  But  if  this  is  the  case  the 
tenant  has  an  equal  right  to  demand  compensation  for  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  the  rent  paid  was  too  high. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  four  million  “old-controlled”  houses.  But  what 
of  the  four-and-a-half  million  houses  which  were  de-controlled  between 
the  wars  ?  The  rents  of  these  houses  were  not  fixed  on  a  basis  which  would 
give  a  “fair”  return  to  the  landlord  after  paying  for  maintenance.  They 
were  quite  openly  based  on  what  the  landlord  could  get  in  a  time  of  housing 
shortage.  The  Ridley  Committee  reporting  in  1945  said  : 

“We  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  except  for  a  year  or  two  before  this  war,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  not  even  then,  there  has  been  no  free  market  for 
housing  within  the  controlled  limits  since  1914.  There  were  always  more 
would-be  tenants  than  houses  available,  and  so  rents  of  uncontrolled  houses 
were  maintained  at  a  high  level.” 

In  other  words  rents  were  always  “scarcity”  rents.  This  is  the  state 
of  affairs  that  the  Chartered  Surveyors  wish  to  perpetuate. 

What  did  the  landlords  spend  on  repairs? 

The  Surveyors  maintain  that  before  the  war  landlords  spent  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  “statutable  deduction”  on  repairs.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
“old-controlled”  houses  this  is  40%  of  the  gross  value — i.e.,  about  two-fifths 
of  the  net  rent.  This  statement  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  an  “extensive 
survey”  through  the  surveyors’  membership.  The  curious  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  contradicts  what  the  surveyors  themselves  said  before  the  war. 

The  Marley  Committee,  reporting  in  1931,  discussing  the  fixed  deduc¬ 
tions  of  two-fifths  for  the  smaller  houses  under  the  Rating  Acts  said  : 

“These  allowances,  if  regarded  as  solely  for  repairs,  seem  to  be  somewhat  too 
high  for  the  present  purpose,  and  we  think  that  the  correct  proportion  for  the 
smallest  houses  was  about  one-fourth  ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  evidence 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Chartered  Surveyors'  Institution."  (Our  italics.) 
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We  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  what  new  evidence  has  come  to  light 
now  to  prove  to  the  surveyors  that  their  evidence,  given  before  a  Government 
Committee  in  1930,  was  quite  untrue. 

However  that  may  be,  countless  families  can  testify  that  their  landlords 
never  spent  anything  like  these  sums  on  repairs  before  the  war.  Year  in 
and  year  out  the  rent  was  paid  by  families  who  got  hardly  a  penny  back 
in  the  form  of  repairs.  The  40%  “permitted  increase”,  part  of  which 
should  have  gone  in  repairs,  was  simply  pocketed  by  the  landlord.  Wide¬ 
spread  evasion  of  the  law  was  common — not  to  mention  illegal  over-charging. 
And  all  the  time  rotten,  decaying  houses  were  rotting  even  further.  This 
situation  found  reflection  in  Government  reports  : 

“The  evidence  which  we  received  .  .  .  shows  that  in  many  districts  repairs 
are  not  being  adequately  carried  out,  although  the  law  provides  ample  machinery 
of  a  varied  character  for  securing  that  they  should  be.”  (Marley  Committee, 
1931.) 

“We  have  received  a  considerable  volume  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
permitted  increase  has  not  in  all  cases  been  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  but  has  been  regarded  as  an  added  increment  to  the  landlord’s 
income  .  .  .  we  might  say  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  tendency  among  some 
owners  to  look  upon  house  property  as  an  investment  to  give  a  perpetual  income 
without  much  expenditure  on  repairs  or  replacement.”  (Ridley  Committee 
1945.) 

The  real  truth  is  that  many  of  the  “decaying  houses”  of  which  everybody 
talks  are  not  decaying  because  repairs  were  suspended  during  the  war,  they 
are  decaying  from  the  neglect  of  thirty  years  and  more.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  landlord  gets  an  income  tax  allowance  on  repairs 
at  a  fixed  rate — regardless  of  whether  the  repairs  are  carried  out  or  not.  • 


Would  the  repairs  be  enforced? 

The  Surveyors  say  : 

“It  should  be  a  strict  principle  of  the  scheme  for  increasing  rents  that  the 
property  is  kept  in  a  fit  state  of  repair.  Accordingly,  the  precedent  of  the  1923 
Act  should  again  be  followed,  so  that  if  a  tenant  considered  that  the  house  were 
not  in  a  reasonable  state  of  repair  he  could  apply  to  the  local  authority  for  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  If  such  a  certificate  Were  granted,  the  tenant  would 
be  able  to  withhold  the  increase  in  the  rent  in  respect  of  any  subsequent  rental 
period  until  the  necessary  repairs  were  done.” 

We  are  not  surprised  that  property  owners  wish  to  follow  the  “precedent 
of  the  1923  Act”  ;  under  this  Act  the  tenant  of  an  “old-controlled”  house 
could,  and  still  can,  withhold  the  40%  “permitted  increase”  in  rent  laid 
down  in  1920,  provided  he  has  got  a  certificate"  from  the  sanitary  inspector, 
stating  that  the  house  is  not  in  a  reasonable  state  of  repair.  In  practice  this 
provision  has  been  relatively  little  used.  Thus  the  Marley  Committee  said 
in  1931  that  “this  machinery  does  not  appear  to  be  widely  known  or  used” 
and  gave  as  reasons  the  “ignorance  or  fear  of  the  tenant  to  use  the  machinery 
of  the  Rent  Restrictions  Acts,  and  secondly,  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  of 
some  local  authorities  to  carry  out  a  sufficient  number  of  inspections  in  th,eir 
districts”. 
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And  in  the  Minority  Report  to  the  1937  Ridley  Committee,  three 
Committee  members  said  : 

“We  are  impressed  by  the  quantity  of  evidence  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  alleging  wide  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Acts.  Fear 
of  being  turned  out  operates  in  favour  of  the  grasping  and  unscrupulous  landlord. 
Despite  narrow  obligations  to  keep  working-class  houses  in  repair,  complaint 
is  frequently  the  signal  for  systematic  bullying  and  unpleasantness.” 

What  was  true  in  1937  is  still  true  today,  so  far  as  “old-controlled” 
tenants  are  concerned. 

But  supposing  this  provision  were  made  to  cover  all  tenants — not  just 
the  “old-controlled”  tenants  ?  And  supposing  in  fact  all  such  tenants  did 
apply  for  certificates  of  disrepair  ?  The  local  authority  staffs  would  be 
quite  unable  to  deal  with  the  applications.  In  some  areas  it  would  take  them 
many  months  to  get  around  and  inspect  all  the  houses — and  until  they  were 
inspected  the  increased  rent  would  have  to  be  paid. 

Moreover  the  Surveyors  go  one  better  than  the  1923  Act. 

“In  order  ...  to  allow  time  for  arrears  of  repairs  to  be  overtaken,  it  should 
be  possible  for  landlords  to  agree  with  local  authorities,  a  programme  for  the 
execution  of  repairs,  and  so  long  as  this  agreement  is  complied  with,  the  landlord 
should  be  protected  against  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  disrepair.” 

The  months  would  stretch  into  years  .... 

Should  rent  be  related  to  the  tenant9 s  income? 

The  Surveyors  claim  that  even  if  their  scheme  was  adopted  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  wages  paid  in  rent  would  still  be  lower  than  in  1939.  “It  would 
not  therefore,  be  unfair  to  tenants,  if  rents  were  increased  as  suggested”. 

As  the  surveyors  are  so  keen  on  “precedent”  we  will  remind  them  of 
one  which  perhaps  they  would  prefer  to  forget.  The  rents  of  pre-1914 
houses  were,  as  we  have  seen,  fixed  in  1920.  After  that  time  the  cost  of 
repairs  fell  heavily.  So  did  wages.  Between  1921  and  1931  wages  fell  by 
over  30  per  cent.  It  was  then  urged  that  workers  on  1931  wages  could  not 
afford  1920  rents,  which  were  taking  too  large  a  proportion  of  wages.  The 
landlords  and  the  Government  took  no  notice,  and  thousands  of  workers 
went  to  join  and  overcrowd  their  relatives  because  they  could  no  longer 
afford  a  home  of  their  own. 

The  landlords  laid  down  a  precedent  then  that  the  rents  of  private 
dwellings  should  not  relate  to  the  tenants’  income.  Let  them  stick  to  their 
precedent  now. 

Who  is  now  responsible? 

If  the  landlords  had  spent  what  they  should  on  repairs  instead  of  using 
the  money  for  comfortable  living,  the  vast  majority  of  houses  would  not 
now  be  in  the  state  of  “decay”  which  is  alleged. 

Of  course  there  are  many  thousands  of  houses  which  are  too  far  gone 
to  be  repaired.  The  only  solution  is  to  pull  them  down.  In  1943  the 
Minister  of  Health  estimated  that  “about  300,000  families  are  living  in 
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houses  which  have  already  been,  or  but  for  the  war,  would  have  been,  con¬ 
demned  as  slums”.  This  is  probably  an  underestimation.  In  Sheffield 
the  M.Q.H.  reported  that  there  were  4,528  houses  which  were  scheduled  for 
demolition  before  the  war,  but  still  inhabited  and  another  6,000  houses 
which  would  have  been  condemned  had  the  war  not  broken  out.  If  this  is  typical 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  something  like  half-a-million  slum  houses  would  by 
now  have  been  condemned  and  demolished  but  for  the  war.  For  every 
house  demolished,  slum  landlords  would  have  got  nothing  or  a  very  small 
nominal  compensation.  Instead  of  which  they  have  continued  to  draw 
rents  from  these  houses  year  after  year  for  twelve  years. 

The  war  was  indeed  a  god-send  to  the  slum  landlord. 

Can  the  landlord  66  afford  99  repairs  ? 

Some  publicists  admit  that  the  landlords  have  behaved  in  the  way 
described  above,  but  nevertheless  maintain  that  a  recital  of  the  landlord’s 
past  misdeeds  does  not  help  to  pay  for  repairs  now  for  which  the  landlord 
has  no  money.  Thus  P.E.P.  in  its  Broadsheet  on  Rent  Policy  put  such  a 
view. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  small  owner  who  lives  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  rents  from  two  or  three  houses  only  is  feeling  the  pinch — unless,  of 
course,  he  can  get  vacant  possession  of  one  of  his  houses,  in  which  case  he 
can  sell  at  an  enormous  profit  and  be  in  clover. 

How  many  landlords  are  like  this  ?  Nobody  knows.  But  we  have 
yet  to  see  them  coming  in  droves  to  the  Assistance  Board.  A  scheme  put 
up  by  the  landlords  for  public  help  for  the  very  small  landlord  might  be 
worth  consideration  on  its  merits.  We  have  yet  to  see  it  done. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  big  landlords  who  are  making  all  the  fuss.  And 
to  suggest  that  these  landlords  cannot  afford  repairs  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
Indeed  anybody  who  is  a  property  owner  in  anything  but  a  very  small  way 
is  making  money  hand  over  fist.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  property 
is  changing  hands  at  four  and  five  times  its  pre-war  value.  Shops,  offices, 
garages  and  business  accommodation  are  uncontrolled,  and  enormous 
scarcity  rents  are  being  charged  for  them. 

Whether  for  these  reasons  or  others,  the  property  companies  are  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  the  table  attached  we  give  a  list  of  the  results  of  twenty-nine 
such  companies.  All  these  companies  deal  with  residential  property,  some 
though  not  all  of  them  deal  with  other  kinds  as  well.  In  the  case  of  twenty- 
six  companies  we  are  able  to  show  the  pre-war  dividend.  Only  six  among 
them  are  paying  a  lower  dividend  than  before  the  war  ;  five  are  paying  the 
same  dividend  ;  15  are  paying  a  higher  dividend.  Does  this  indicate  that 
landlords  cannot  “afford”  repairs  ?  Out  of  the  whole  twenty-nine,  twenty- 
four  made  a  higher  net  profit  last  year  than  they  did  the  year  before.  Does 
this  show  that  the  “repair  problem”  is  “ruining”  them  ? 


The  legal  position  of  the  tenants  of  private  landlords  is  explained  in  the  L.R.D.’s 
“Tenant’s  Guide  to  His  Rights”  (6d.)  ;  that  of  Council  Tenants  in  the  L.D.R.’s 
“Rents  of  Council  Houses”  (6d.).  The  National  Federation  of  Tenants  and  Residents 
Associations  can  give  further  help  (Secretary,  Chesterlee,  Cleardown,  Wdking,  Surrey). 
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